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A Fragment of a Tour in Wales. 


T was a beautiful summer’s evening as [ pursued my way up 
the much admired vale of Llanbadern Vawr, on the borders 
of South Wales. The serenity of the weather, and the attrac- 
tions of the scenery, over which the declining sua was now 
shedding its last splendours, tempted me to prolong my walk to 
an unusual length. The chief object of my research was a 
very romantic bridge and water-fall, situate in the midst of this 
valley, but night overtook me before I could arrive at it. As 
the only resource, I resolved to put to the proof the hospitality 
of the Welsh peasantry, and endeavour to find a welcome in 
one of their humble dwellings. The trial did indeed display 
to their advantage this amiable feature in their character. No- 
thing could exceed the attemive kindness of these peaple; 
they seemed to delight to do any thing to serve a stranger 
whom they had never before bebeld, and whose entrance at so 
unasual an hour into their solitary cottage could but surprize 
them, and disturb the economy of their little household. This 
consisted, besides the domestic, of the master, left a widower 
in his youth, with four helpless children, on the countenances 
of two of whom, with their nurse, the sister of their deceased 
eee nature had impressed striking cigrorvere of rustic 
eauty. They kindled their fire of turf, and spread the table 
with oat bread and milk. The fare was coarse, but it was given , 
with unaffected sincerity, and hanger made it agreeable. Seated 
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by their lowly hearth; refreshed afrer my fatigue, and conver- 


sing with these poor, but intelligent people, the situation was 
not destitute of interest; for it is only by familiar intercourse 
and observation that we cab ehi€r into their feelings, or be- 
come acquainted with their manner of life! Yet under their 
humble roof contentment might take up her abode, as well as 
in a loftiér Building; bat its indies appeated td bé destitute 
of the chief ingredient towards constituting inward peace, 
the knowledge of themselves and of God. Without this, the 
besom of the cottager, as well as that of the monarch, will 
often be the seat of wretchedness and discontent. Even in 
the most delightful seclusion the unchanged heart will feel its 
own bitterness, atid While it béholds hature; &S herd, flourishing 
around, and displaying in her rich bosom exhaustless beauty 
and life, it will find an enemy within that will wither its powers, 
mar all its enjoyments, and if not destroyed, will sink it into 
untimely, and hopeless decay. 

Amused with their converse, the hours passed rapidly away 
till it becamé tithe v6 retire to rest. They had prepared for 
me their homely bed, and spread.a board over the damp earth, 
that I might not tread on it, but fatigue is an excellent prepa- 
rative, aad sooh Précured mé sound repose. Tliis was certainly 
a novel situation; bat is it not variety that gives a charm to 
Gtir life, atid assivts fo keep op its Animation and agreeableness? 
By continually moving ih the same beaten path of babits and 
obserVativh We are upt to grow wearied, atd to sigh for some 
clivhge that may give a mew current fo our feelings and 
thiotighty, Now the experience, though sliort, of a condition 
strongly contrasted with our own, interéts by its novelty, and 
étipplies freslr Séurces for reflection. By occasionally diversi- 
fying thé scenes of fife and natdre, our views are enlarged, our 
attention powerfally arrested, and the itmagidation is stored with 
fiew and interesting images. Yet often our pursuit after fresh 
Sbjeets of gratification only proves to us the preference of 
tidse (6 Which We tiave been tilbitdated, and like Rasselas, after 
his @anderifigs; récatling the happy valley with regret, we are 
pled¥ed to retarh to the qaiet and even path we had quitted, the 
trfodt ‘Cutsoait to our peace, and for which Providence had 
infdyt wisely ‘devighed av. 

Continuing atfrerwhrds my route up the valley, scenery of 
ilié ‘inost: strikin description began to open on eyesy side, 
“Vil, Advaticing Within two or three miles of its termination at 
tlie Devil’s Bridge; ‘it seetied vo assume dn almost supernatural 
chihrdcter,  Nevetiigain do f expect to behold such a region. 
Tlie Vile had tarréWed to hn excéssive degree. The tnountains, 
OF Vie #fhndest afd Most beanrifal Appearance, sloped abruptly 
doWii to the river, Which flowed at their base, and seemed like 
a barrier to prevent their juhction. From the summit tothe 
very 
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very foot they were cavered with the most luxuriant woods, which 
at intervals, opening their dark recesses on the sides of the pre- 
cipice, presented a’ fine relief to the full verdure that waved 
around. Being now completely out of the ow way, I pursued 
a narrgw and intricate path along the side of thedeclivity. That 
scene was of a character that can never be erased. Thesun was 
setting. In ong part his declining Wedges, Gite on some craggy 
summit, made even its faggedness seem beautiful; there, slant- 
ing dowy same woody or lieath-covered mountain, you beheld 
oug side enveloped in awful shyde, while the rest offered a bright 
and enlivening contrast. The Rh dol, rolling its troubled wa- 
ters below, partaok of the departing tadignce, and presented 
its glittering bosom through the intervening foligge. As you 
advanced, the glen assumed an aspect increasingly terrific. So 
thickly shady were the opposing mountains, that it might be 
truly called a “ precipice ‘of forests,” and as, descending to 
the Tiver side, you beheld, through the deepening shade, forest 
over fqrest, ascending to an immense height, in some parts 
perched, as it were, in the air, while below the loud current 
rushed along, it seemed as if you were leaving the chearful 
abodes of fife to be buried in some wondrous and ‘unknown 
region. Had Virgil beheld it, it might have inspired him with 
the descent of Engas, quitting the upper world, and approacti- 
ing the banks of ‘the Styx, on hjs visit to the shades beneath. 

Departing from Machynilaeth at an early hour, [ crossed the 
Doyey, and goon entered a beautiful val ey. It was in some 
parts truly Alpine.” The river Dyflas flowed through it in a 
most iyregular course; in some parts dashing over ifs rocky bed 
in pleasing cascades, in others reflecting in’ its tranquil bosom 
the trees which overhung its banks. At the foot of jofty hills 
covered with woods were luxuriant meadows and corn’ fields, 
and sometimes a cottage appeared in a situation so interesting 
and peaceful, as almost to raise envy at ils possessor, The 
voice of chearful labour was heard occasionally ih these secluded 
retreats, whose soil seemed to reward abyndantly the labours 
of the husbandman, while its varicd surface dejighted the eye 
of the tourist. Yet with this pleasure, the painful idea was 
wingled, how soon would these charms be fled, when spojled 
of their verdure, and that brilliant sun and unclouded sky no 
longer throw over them a transitory glare, and that the roman- 
lic cottage, so finely situate on the ragged side of the moun- 
tain, or seated, with its solitary tree, op one of its gentle swells 
towards the river, would be but @ poor retreat from the winter's 
slorm. 

Not far distant Cader Idris mountain presented its majestic 
front, the ascent of which promised abundant gratification. 
But this was an enterprize of considerable fatigue, undertaken, 
as it was, about the middle of a sultry day, from the oppressive 
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heat of which its precipitous sides could afford no shelter. The 
descent was little less tiresome, but gaye an ample recompence 
in the romantic views it presented. Among these, a lofty per- 
pendicular rock, terminating in a point, of prodigious height, 
which the guide asserted to be one of the finest in Europe, 
was certainly a very grand and singular object, and, with its 
attendant lake, from their situation perpetually wrapped in 
shade, isolated as they were in the solituaes of the mountain, 
had a truly wild and horrific appearance. Unlike Snowdon, 
whose tame and frequently uniform surface presents for the 
most part but little to attract the eye, Cader Idris contains in 
its bosom scenes of the greatest interest. and grandeur. The 
one which it now disclosed was deeply impressive, and of a 
character to elevate the mind, and inspire it with feelings in 
unison with the sublime objects around. The sun’s expiring 
beams, thrown on the huge masses of white and grey rock, of 
various romantic forms, gave a transient pleasure to some parts 
of the scene, while far on the right the immense black preci- 
pice reared its awful summit, frowning over the lake at its foot, 
that spread its dark waters for a mile in extent, alike impervious 
to the chearful ray. The rivulets, murmuring down the moun- 
tuin side, alone interrupted the solema silence. In this high 
and solitary region, remote from that world of tears and woe, 
may not the soul, for awhile, be freed from its deadly influence, 
and alike forgetful of the griefs and cares by which it has 
been torn,or the visionary pleasures that have led it astray, 
lift its thoughts tothat purer world above, of which that fair 
and boundless canopy affords so just an emblem? Within 
that veil, what glorious and enrapturing prospects are hid from 
the view! We journey fiom clime to clime to behold the fair 
and sublime scenes of creation, but the thirst of novelty is still 
unsatiated ; pleasure after pleasure is tried and varied, and yet 
no permanent enjoyment is found for the soul. O! what can 
satisfy the immortal wanderer from the path of bliss, but the 
pursuit of that high and happy destiny to which it is called? 
There, while it fixes it desires, and points its aim, its restless 
agitations cease, and a sacred peace begins to be experienced. 
Celestial affections take place of those which once disturbed it. 
Faith, love, and joy, »re now its exalted inmates, with the sub- 
lime hope of future glory, which, like a beacon, chears it on 
its way. And although in its divine career perils and conflicts 
await it, yet, with its Gracious Redeemer for its guide, and 
blessed with his presence and favour, it speeds its passage 
through this treacherous scene of withering joys and untimely 
mourning to those blissful regions whose felicity and beauty 
know vo decay, where the sun of its glory shall never go down, 
where the Lord shall be its everlasting delight, and sorrow.and 
sin sha'l pursue it no more. 
LON- 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


[From Ackermayn’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c.] 


EVENING DRESS. 


Gown of white soft satin, cut low all round the back 

and bosom. The skirt gored, and a. deal of fullness 
thrown behind. ‘The body, which is disposed in small piaits, 
displays the shape to very great advantage; it is trimmed 
round the bosom with a wreath of small white net roses, with 
a little tuft of pearl in the heart of each. Long loose sleeves, 
composed of white lace, and finished a la Parisienne with a 
rich double frill of lace at the wrists. The skirt is ornamented, 
in an exquisitely tasteful style; with a broad flounce of rich 
blond, surmounted by a wreath of roses and deep scollops of 
white net, the points of which are finished by bows of white 
satan ribband. The effect of this trimming is uncommanly 
beautiful. Hair, cropped and cutled fullin the back of the 
neck, and dressed light, and much parted on the forehead ; it 
is ornamented witha superb white ostrich plume, at the base 
of which is an aigrette of diamonds. Neck-lace, ear-rings, 
and bracelets also of diamond. White satin slippers, and 
white kid gloves. 


WALKING DRESS, 


Roand dress, composed of cambric, and trimmed with lace. 
The body is let in with a profusion of Jace. Plain long sleeve, 
very ful}. except at the wrist, where the fullness is confined by 
small plaits: the sleeve is finished by a double fiill of lace. 
Over this dress is a pelisse of blue and white shot sarsnet, lined 
with white sarsnet, and trimmed with white satin. The sleeve, 
which is very full, is finished at the wrist by a cuff and bows 
of ribband. The pelisse is made half high, and finished at the 
neck by a triple fall of rich lace ; the throat is bare. White satin 
hat, of a form uncommenly novel ahd elegant ; it is turned up 
a litile in front which gives it an air of peculiar smartness, and or- 
namented with flowers, disposed in avery novel and tasteful stile. 
White kid gloves, and blue kid shoes. Parasol to correspond. 


[From La Belle Assemblee.]} 
MORNING VISITING DRESS. 


White muslin dress, made partially low,and trimmed with 
a profusion of fine lace about the body and sleeves, wiih three 
narrow flounces of lace round the border. Cornette composed 
of tulle and white satin ribband, with the ends unfastened, 
and surmounted by a full half wreath of small Provence roses. 
The hair entirely paited from the forehead. and arranged 
jn 
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in full curly op gach side, Gilqves and shoes of yery pale pink 


id. 
PARISIAN WALKING DRESS. 


Round high dress of fine cambric, or jaconnet muslin, orna- 
mented at the bottom with four rows of vandyck trimming of 
rich embroidery, surmounted bya flounce vandyked at the 
edge. Full sleeves of muslin, a la Duchesse de Berri, con- 
fined by bands of embroidered cambric, and surmounted by 
imperial wings of clear muslin. Treble ruffof broad lace, and 
sash of muslin, the ends trimmed with lace of a vandyck pat- 
tera. Bonnet of Leghorn, ornamented with ears of Indian 
" cosn, and turned up slightly in front. Shoes of lilac kid, the 
hair iu full curls, dressed forward. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Caps QF morning visits or receiying friendly dinner partigs, 
ere chiefly of white tulle, ornamented with fine blond, and half 
yreaihs of fancy flowers; the gap reckoned most elegant 
for the theaires, ar for a dressed dinner party, is formes! of 
black tulle and pink satya, with a fyll wreath of red and white 
roses. Cornettes for undress still aoe and young ladies 
seldom wear any other head ornament than the hair crowned 
on the summit with a few rases, of ribbands elegantly inter- 
woyep among the hair. White sativ toques, formed in frout 
like a diadem, are worn by the most matronly; and flowers 
ip all half dress caps are universal. 

Pearls, corneljan ornaments, and those of gqld, are most in 
favour in the arficle of jewellery. Ear-rings aye but little worg: 
mos; of these are singil, and made in the form of a cross, com- 

sed of the Mina Nuova, 

Coloured kid boots for walking, and white satin slippers for 
full dress, are most prevalent. 

‘The new parasols gre large, and_some are in the Chinese 
form; edges of a conspicuously different colour to the para- 
so} ornament, those reckoned most fashionoble ; some of these 
are richly embroidered in dsfferent colours, and seem to be of 
French manafacture. 

Fans continue yery small. 





Dacks and Inland Warehouses. 
[From Martin’s Circle of the Mechanical Arts.] 


prs: from at first being oply a simyle contrivance at 
arsenals for the purpose of building of repairing a single 
ship, 
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ship, Wave éxtetiddd thetiisélves to & magnitade in capacity 
coliperent 3 conta whole Héets. The splehddtit of the docks 
créated iii Lohdon, anil at many of the outports, aré a menu 
mit which éxcel the Filtions pott of Pireus, ti Greece, or 
Alexhndria, in Egypt, as truck or amore than we havé exceed 
the Gréeks sid Rowuits in all the Ficilities to navigation, and 
the grandeur of ont naval architectire. The Greéks aia Ro- 
hans io doubt have far surpassed us in all the elégaicies of 
taste and invention in thé fide arts: in thése arts they fate 
eoth bined atid giveth forih to matter, Which could have resulted 
only from a higher degree of feeling, united to justér notions 
of tiature, thai the Goldiess of ofr eharate and habits can 
perceive, ot hardly gi¥é powér to copy. But if we até behind 
if thé fine aits, which, a's mere copyists, We Mast be Conrénted 
to be: in supplying all manner of facilitfes to cotvuterée, (te 
which we excel all nations, aiicieit and toderh,) ih erecting 
the immense docks and warehouses inland, which we have doaé 
to réeive and house safély the produce of the world, aad td 
an extent adequate for that purpose: we have formed a ntoaia~ 
meat at once of our genius, wealth, and skill, which will be as 
famous in the page of science as the monuments of Athens 
and Rome are now in the volaime of the arts. 





Siperstitious Ideas of the Indians respecting the Godiess 
of the Sinall Pow. 


[From Moore's Tistory of the Small Pox.] 


A Physician in thé service of the East India Cotpaby ‘ta- 
formed me, that when he was at Benares, & great alarian 
was one night raised by the appearance of a multitude of 
lights, moving to and fro, afd Waving ‘about ata @istauce, ia 
a manner which seeméd almost sdpernataral. This physician, 
being determined to find out the cause, ran ovt of thie town 
with one of ‘his friends towards the place where thesé nde: 
turnal lights appeared, but before he reached it, the phantonis 
had thrown away their firés dnd vanished ; and the field was 
strewed with small wisps of half-birtied straw. On making 
enquiry, he learnt, that this was a mystic rite, performed by'the 
women of the village to dispérse thie contagion of ‘the stnblt 

pox, and to appease the wrath Of the superintending deity. 
‘here are many nionstrous idols of this malignant power 
throughout India: and among a fine collectioa of originel 
Hindoo drawings brought to this country, which illastrate 
the mythology afid manners of the east; there is one whose 
subject is, a religious dramatic representation of the —_ 
6 0 
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of the Small Pox Goddess. This evil spirit stands with two 
uplifted crooked daggers, threatening to strike on the right 
and lift. Before her are a band of the executors of her ven- 
geance. . Two of them wear red grinning masks, carry black 
shields, and brandish naked scimitars. White lines, like rays, 
issue from the bodies of the others, to indicate infection. On 
the. right, there is a group of men with spotted bodies in- 
flicted with the malady ; bells are hung at their cinctures, and 
a few of them wave in their hands black feathers. They are 
pteceded by musicians with drums, who are supplicating the 
pity of the furious deity. 

Behind the goddess on the right, there advances a bevy of 
smiling young women, who are carrying gracefully on their 
heads, baskets with thanksgiving-offerings, in gratitude for 
their lives and their beauty having been spared. 

There is, besides, a little boy with a bell at his girdle, who 
seems to be conveying something from the right arm of the 
goddess. This action may possibly be emblematic of irtu- 
lation. 7 








Familiarity of the Swallow. 


R. CLARKE, in his Travels, relates a very curious cir- 

cumstanee in the natural history of the swallow, with 
which he accidentally became acquainted ata village in Greece. 
“ In the course of our search fur antiquities,” says he, ** hap- 
pening to visit the shop of a poor barber, we observed, &s we 
were speaking to the owner, in a room-with a ceiling so low 
pitched that our heads almost touched it, a swallow enter two 
or three times through a hole purposely left for its admission 
over the door, Without regarding cither the number or the 
noise and motion of so many persons in this smal! room, it con- 
Unued its operation of building a nest, although within our 
reach, against one of the joists! Lt was impossible not to ad- 
mice the activity of this little animal; the velocity with which 
it went and returned; but, above all, the happy confidence 
which it seeined to enjoy in its security from molestation or 
injury. The owner of the shop entertained the superstition, 
which is coa-mon to all nations that are visited by this bird, and 
which is alluded to by Sophocles, concerning the sanctity of 
his little quest, deeming himself fortunate in being thus ho- 
noured by one of Apollo’s messengers. He told us that the 
same swallow had annually visited him for many years, but 
that this year it came earlier” than usual ; that it paid bim 
handsomely for its lodging, its presence being considered as a 
most fortunate omen, whereby customers were attracted to his 
shop whenever the swallow arrived.” 

9 The 
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The Sport of Fortune ; an Anecdote taken from real Life. 
{From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
(Concluded from Page 624.) 


EPRIVED of consciousness, in a middle state between 
life and death, as a fast of twelve hours and a constantly 
parching thirst had at last got the better of his gigantic force, 
they lifted him out of the vehicle ; and he came to himself in 
a borrid dungeon under the earth. The first sight that pre- 
sented itself .o his opening eyes was the dreadful prison-wall, 
against which the moon darted down some feeble rays, through 
a narrow crevice at the height of nineteen fathoms from the 
ground of his cell. At his side he felt a small loaf of bread 
and a pitcher of water, and near him a scattering of straw for 
his couch. [n this condition he held out ‘tll the following 
noon; when, in the middle of the turret,a sliding shutter 
seemed to open of itself, through which presently two hands 
appeared, letting down a hanging basket with the same _allot- 
ment of provision he had found beside him the day before. 
Now, forthe first time since his fatal reverse, pain and anxiety 
forced from him these questions to the invisible person—how be 
came here? and what crime he had committed? But no an- 
swer was returned from above; the hands were withdrawn, 
and the shutter closed. Without seeing a human visage, 
without even hearing a hyman voice; unable to guess what 
might be the end of this deplorable stroke; in like dreadful 
uncertainty as to the future and as to the past; cheered by no 
genial ray of light, refreshed by no wholesome breeze, cut off 
from all assistance, and abandoned by common compassion,— 
490 doleful days did he count in this place of condemnation, 
by the bread of affliction which was daily Jet down to him at 
noon in silent and sad uniformity. But a discovery he made 
soon after his confinement here completed the measure of his 
distress. He knew this place: he himself it was who, impelled 
by a spiritof base revenge, had contrived it but a few months 
before for a brave and deserving officer, wha, for having beea 
so unfortynate as to fall under his displeasure, was here to pine 
away his life in sorrow. With ingenious barbarity, he himself 
had furnished the means of making this dungeon a more cruel 
abode. For deepening his misery to the utmost extreme, it 
so happened that the very offi¢er for whom this gloomy cell 
was prepared should succeed to the post of the-deceased com- 
mandant of the fortress ; and, from the victim to his vene 
geance, should become the master of his fate. Thus vanished 
his last sad comfort of self-commiseration. To the sensation 
of his misery was associated a raging self-abhorrence, and the 
Vou, 56. 5 F pain 
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pain that is always most biting to stubborn hearts—to depend 
on the generosity of a foe, to whom he had never shewn any 
himself. 

But this upright man was of a disposition too noble to har- 
boura mean revenge. The severity he was epjoined to use to- 
wards his prisoner cost many a struggle to his friendly spirit 5 
but, us an old soldier, accustomed to tollow the letter of his or 
ders with implieit precision, le coald do no more than bewail his 
misfortunes. The forlorn Aloysius, however, found an active 
helper in the person of the ehaplain to the garrison ; who, 
moved at the distress of the miserable captive, of which he 
had not ’till lately heard, and that new only by obscure and un- 
eonnected reports, immediately took up the firm resolution of 
doing something towards his relief. ‘This worthy ecclesiastic 
set otit in person on the road to the capital,to present bis re- 
quest directly to the ptince. Hé-mude his genuflexion before 
bins; and implored his compassion. in behalf of a miserable 

man, who was languishing in utter destitution of the benefits 
6f Christianity, from which even criminals attainted of the 
blackest enormities cannot justly be exeluded, and perhaps 
verging on the horrors of despair. With all the intrepidity 
and dignity which the sentiment of discharging his duty in- 
spired, he demanded free access to the prieoner, who belonged 
té him as one of his flock, and for whose soul he was answer- 
able to Heaven, The good cause he was pleading gave him 
wp, irtesistible eloquence, and, as the first displeasure-of the 
ijnce was somewhat abated by time, he granted his request to 
so-anid comfort the prisoner by a epiriteal visit. 
“The first human countenance that the wretched Aloysius 
“had seen for a period of sixteeu months, was the face of (his bene- 
volent priest. For the only friend he had in the world he was 
intdebted to his misety’; his prosperity had gained him noue, 
The entrance of the preacher was to him the apparition of an 
angel; and from that day his tears flowed in less abundance, 
ds he saw himself pitied by one human being. 
* A-ghastly horror’seized the eeclesiastic on entering this cave 
of despair. His eyes rolled about io search of a man,—when 
it grisly ‘spéctre crawled out of u-corner to meet him, a place 
feat’ fopked more like the den of some savage monster than 
the sojourn’ of a homan creature)» A pale and death-like car- 
ense, atl colour of life-departed dvom his visage,in which serrow 
anddespopdeney kid worn: large: furrows, the haggard eye 
balls fixed in one horrid stare, the beard aid nails grown by 
long neglect td a hideous lengilt, the clothes half romeg-away, 
qad* the air akout hin charged . with pestilential- vapour, from 
the total want of ventilation :—in this condition did: he find 
tlijs darling of fortune ; end all this had his -adamantine health 
withstood f Shuddering with horror, and overpowered with 
com- 
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compassion at the sight, the preachér ran immediately from 
the spot to tite governor, to draw from him a second boon if 
favour of the poor emaciated wretch, without which the former 
world stand for nothing. 

Bat he ‘sheltering his reftisal once more utter the express 
letter of his instrictions; thé pastor generonsl¥ resdlvéed off 
atvotlier journéy to the residence, t6 throw himself once moré 
6 the clettiéncy of tie pritice. He declared that he could 
fot think of profaning the’ dignity of the sucrament so far, «a 
toenter wpoti so sacred At act with bis prisoner antil he was 
restored. to tie likeness 6f'd nitin. This reqtest was likewisé 
graciously complied with; and from that time the prisoner 
Might aynin be stid to live. 

Tw this fortress Aloysitis still passett severaT years, but in a 
fav diore etsy sitifation, after the short suitiiner of the new Ta- 
Votrite Was gone by, Hind’ others hat? sttveeedtd to the post, 
wiio were! either of Huthtiner sentithent’, or hat no revelige to 
sutiiite apod Him: At length, after a ten’ yéirs’ confinenient; 
the day of rédeniptiot appeared; but with no juiicial exaimi- 
nutibt, no fornial acquittal!’ He rectived his literty from the 
Wurtds of ptincély grace ; at the same time tht it Was énjoined 
lit to quit the country fot ever. . 

Here the accounts of his history bréwk off—a Blank of 
twenty years occurs. During this space-Aloysius had began 
his career afresh in the military services of foreign staies, 
which led hia there algo: to die Brithané éminénce from whence 
he had been so dreadfully hurled at home. The years of pas- 
sion were over with the’ pritice, atid huttivdity begati 16 soften 
his heart as his whitening Hairs aditionished Kim of his morta. 
lng. That he mhigtit cotmhpensaté as ifiticli as possible to the 
old tind the disasters he lind heaped oh iim while young, he 
invited the exile in friendly teritis to return to his edutitry ;. to 
which Aloysius was by no means averse, as an ardent inclina- 
tiofi to pass the rémainder of ‘his days in’ peacé at Hothe hid 
long dwelt in His heart. “Phe sivetitiy was attended on both 
sides with real emotion; thie embrace Was as Waruy atid affectiny’ 
as if they had parted’ but yesterday. Tlie prince looked him 
in the face with a considering regard, as if contemplhiting the 
countenince so familiar anil yet so strange, or as if counting 
the wrinkles he himself had: madé on it) With eager research, 
he strove’ to recollect the belévéd’ feattires of the youth, in 
the shrivelled visage of age; but what he sought for was no’ 
niore to'be found. They furved thtinselves' into a Kind of ‘cold 
fainiliarity——shame and fear Had seputtited their hearts for ever 
andever. A sight that must ever recal his cruel pretipitancy’ 
to his ittind, could give no complacency to the prince; and 
Aloysius could no longer be fimiline with the author of tis 

sre woes: 
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woes. Yet sedate and. consolating was his view of the past, as 
a man gladly looks back on the end of a frightful voyage. 

It was not long ere Aloysius was seen again in full possession 
ef all his former dignities ; and the prince repressed his in- 
ward aversion to give him a splendid compensation for what 
was past. But could he give him back the satisfaction he had 
before in these distinctions ; could he revive the heart he had 
deadened for ever to the enjoyment of, life ? Could he give 
him back the years of hope; or think of conferring on hima 
happiness when old, that should but remotely make amends 
for the robbery he had committed on him when in the prime of 
life ? 

For nineteen years, however, he enjoyed this bright evening 
of his days. Neither age nor adversity had been able to abate 
the fire of bis passions, nor entirely subdue the hilarity of his 
spirit. Suill,in his seventieth year, he was grasping at the 
shadow of a comfort that inhis twentieth he actually possessed, 
At length he died, commander of the fortress where the state 
prisoners were kept. it may be expected that he exercised to-~ 
wards them ahumanity, the value of which be had been taught 
so severely to know ; but no—he treated them with cruelty and 
caprice ; and a burst of rage against one of them laid him in 
the grave in his eightieth year, 





Episode from Emma, a new Novel. 


* I Hope every body had a pleasant evening,” said Mr. 

Woodhouse, in his quiet way. “ I had. Once, I felt 
the fire rather too much ; but then [ moved back my chair a 
little, a very little; and it did not disturb me. Miss Bates was 
very chatty aud good humoured, as she always is, though she 
speaks rather too quick. However, she is very agreeable, and 
Mrs. Bates too, in a different way. IL like old friends ; and 
Miss Jane Fairfax is a very pretty sort of young lady, a very 
pretty and a very well-behaved young lady indeed. She must 
have found the evening agreeable, Mr. Knightley, because she 
had Emma.” 4 

“ True, Sum; and Emma, because she had Miss Fairfax.” 

** Emma saw his anxiety, and wishing to appease it, at least 
for the present, said, and with asincerity which no one could 
questioun— 

“« She is a sort of elegant creature that one cannot keep 
one’s eycs from. Jam always watching her to admire ; and [ 
do pity her from my heart.” 

Mr. Knightley looked as if he were more gratified than he 
cared to express; and before he could make any reply, Mr. 
W oodhouse whose thoughts were on the Bates’s, said— 
iti It 
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“ Ftis a great pity that their circumstances should be so 
confined! a great pity indeed! and [ have often wished—bat 
it is so little one can venture to do—smaill, trifling presents, of 
any thing unacommon—Now we have killed a porker, and 
Emma thinks of sending them a loin or a leg; it is very small 
and delicate—Hartfield pork is not like any other pork—bue 
still it is pork~-and, my dear Emma, unless one could be sure 
of their making it into steaks, nicely fried, as our’s are fried, 
without the smallest grease, and not roast it, for no stomach 
can bear roast pork—I think we had better send the leg—do 
not you think so my dear?” : 

‘* My dear papa, { sent the whole hind-quarter. 1 knew you 
would wish it. ‘There will be the leg to be-salted, you know, 
which is so very nice, and the loin to be dressed directly in any 
manner they like.” 

“ That’s right, my dear, very right. I had not thought of 
it before, but that was the best way. They must not over-sale 
the jeg; and then, if it is not overesalted, and if it is very 
thoroughly boiled, just as Serle boils oar’s, and eaten very mo- 
derately of, with a boiled turnip, and a little carrot or parsnip, 
I do not consider it unwholesome.” 

“ Emma,” said Mr, Knightley presently, “ I bave a piece 
of news for you. You like news—and { heard an article in my 
way hither that I think will interest you.” 

“ News! Ob! yes, | always hike news. What is it ?—why 
do you smile so?—where did you hear it ?—at Randalls?” 

He had time only to say, 

** No, not at Randalls; [ have not been near Randalls,” 

When the door was thrown open, and Miss Bates and Miss 
Fairfax walked into the room. Foll of thanks, and full of 
news, Miss Bates knew not which to give quickest. Mr. 
Knightley soon saw that he had lost his moment, and that not 
another syllable of communication could rest with him. 

“ Oh! my dear Sir, how are you this morning? My dear 
Miss W oodhouse—L come quite overpowered, Such a beau- 
tiful hind-quarter of pork! You are too bountiful ! Have you 
heard the news? Mr. Elton is going to be married.” 

Emma had not had time even to think of Mr. Elton, and 
she was so completely surprised that she could not avoid a lit- 
tle start, and a little blush, at the sound. a. 

“ There is my news :—I thought it would interest you,” said 
Mr. Knightley, with a smile which implied a conviction of some 
part of what bad passed between them. 

“ But where could you hear it ?” cried Miss Bates. “ Where 
could you possibly bear it, Mr. Kaightley? For it is not five 
ininutes since [ received Mrs. Cole’s note—no, it cannot be 
more than five—or at least ten—for I had got my bonnet and 
spencer on, justready to come out—I was only gone corp, to 
speak 


, 
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speak to Patty again about the pork—Jane was standing in the 

sage—were not you, Jane ?—for my mother was so afraid 
that we had not any salting-pan large enougtr. Se 1 said I 
would ge dawn and see, and Jane said, “ Shall I go down in- 
stead ? for I think you lave a little cold, and Patty has been 
washing the kitchen.” “ Oh! my dear, said I—well, and just 
then came the note. A Miss Hawkins—that’s all Fkoow. A 
Miss Hawkins of Bath. Beat, Mr. Knighiley, bew eould 
you possibly have heard it? for the very moment Mr. Cole 
told-Mirs. Cole of it, she sat down und wrote to the. A Miss 
Hawkios,— 

*¢ | was with Mr, Cole on business an hour and half ago. 
He had just read Ehon’s letter as | was shewa im, and handed 
it to me diveetly.” 

“ Well! that is quite—I suppose there never was a piece of 
news more generally interesting. My dear Sir, you really are 
too bountifuli My mother desires her very best Lompliments 
and regatds, and a thousend thanks, atid swys you really quite 
oppress Ker.” 

“ We consider our Hartfield pork,” replied Mr. Woodhonse 
—* indeed it certainly is, so very superior to all other pork; 
that Emma and | cannot have agreater pleasure than”— 

« Ob! my dear Sir, ag thy mother says, our friends are only 
too good tous. If ever there were people who, without liav- 
ing great wealth themselves, bad: every thing they could: wish 
for, Laney stife ivis us: We may well say that “ our lot is cast 
in a goodly heritage.” Well, Mr. Koightley, and so you ac- 
tually saw the: letter; well.” 





THE GUERILLAS. 
[From De Rocea’s Memoirs of thie War ih Spain.] 


YHE mational lratred whicl: generally prevailed towards the 
French had introduced a sort of unity into the desultory 
efforts of the people, and we saw a regular warfare’ succeeded 
by @ systemof war im detail ; a kind of organized disorder 
whicly perfectly suited the unbending tentper of the Spanisls 
nation, and the distressing’ cireumstances in which itwas placed: 
The portions of Spain oceupied by the French were covered 
by degrees with partizans, und with detachments composed 
partly of regular soldiers who had been dispersed, partly of 
the inhabitants of: tire plains and mountains: Priests, |ibour- 
ers, students, and even shepherds, had become attivé and en 
térprising leaders. When we removed from one provitice to 
unotlier, the enemy’s partizans immediately reorganized in the 
ouae of Ferdinand VH. the-coumtry which we had left, as if 
we 
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we had been never to return, aud they punished severely such 
of the inhabitants as had shewa any zeal for the French. The 
consequeace was that the terror of our arms gave us no in- 
fluence beyond our immediate neighbourheod ; and the garti- 
sons which we bad left on. the military roads, to. overawe the 
country, were incessantly. attacked. They bad been obliged to 
torus litile citadels for theis protection, by repaising eld ruined 
castles placed on heights; some.of which were the remaias of 
forts that the Romans or the Moors had built for.a similar pur- 
pose many centuries before. [a the plains, our detachments 
tor keeping up the army correspondence found it wecessary to 
fortify one ot two houses at the entrance of the villages, thaz 
they amight be tranquil during night, or might shut themselves 
up whea atiecked. Even the sentinels could not always vea- 
ture to remain on the outside of the fortified inclosure, lest they 
should be carried off; and on such occasions they placed 
themselves on aturrel, or on a scaffold constructed of planks 
ever the roof, from which they could observe what passed at a 
distance ia the country. Our soldiers, thus cooped up in their 
little citadels, frequently heard the joyful sounds of the guitars 
of their enemies, who had passed the vight in the neighbour- 
ing villages, where they were always well received and entee- 
tained by the inhabizants. 

Our army could not obtain their provisions without stroag 
escorts, which were perpetually harassed, and often takea. la 
the plains, the danger was less imminent, but our detachments 
were obliged to open their way by force of arms as sooa as 
they entered the mountains; and the daily losses which we 
sustained in procuring provisions, and keeping up our commau- 
nications, were in some parts of Spain fully equal to these 
which we should kaye experienced ia a series of pitched. bat- 
tles. The Spaniards did not allow themselves to be discou- 
raged by the long duration of the war; and the misfortunes 
to which other nations submit in patience, considering them as 
the inevitable consequences of war, afforded these. people 
fresh subjects of hatred and rancour. Sometimes they eater- 
tained the French soldiers at their arrival in a town, and en- 
deavoured to intoxicate them, in order to plunge them into a 


- security much more dangerous than the chances of batde. 





They then called in their partizans, and pointed out to them 
during night the houses in which our soldiers were impradeuily 
dispersed,.. . 





» SING ULAR CHARACTER. 


‘HEL American journals contain the following of one Mi- 
chael Baird of German extraction, whose father left him 
6 a 
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a farm of 500 acres in the vicinity of York, (Pennsylvania) 
with some tarming and household articles. He kept a tavern 
a number of years, ‘married a wife, raised four children. He 
accumulated an immense-estate, which he preserved so tena- 
ciously, that he afforded not a dollar for the education of bis 
family. He was never known to lay out one dollar in cash for 
any article he might be iv want of ; be would do without it, or 


find some person that would barter with bim for something he. 


could not sell for cash. He farmed largely, and kept a large 
distillery, which he supplied entirely with bis own grain. He 
kept a team for the conveyance of his whisky and flour to 
Baltimore, which, when he could not sell for money at a price 
that would suit him, he bartered for necessaries for his family 
and tavern, In this way he amassed an estate of 400,000 dol- 
Jars. Such was his attachment to money, that he was never 
known to lend or credit a single dollar toany man. Upon the 
best mortgage or other security that could be given, he would 
not lend a cent. He never invested a dollar in any of the 
public funds; neither would he keep the notes of any bank 
longer than ’till he could get them changed. He deposited 
his specie in a large iron chest, until it would hold no more. 
He then provided a strong iron-hooped barrel, which he also 
filled. After death his strong boxes, from whose bourn no 
traveller had ever returned,” yielded 230,000 doliars in gold 
and silver. The cause of his deuth was as remarkable as the 
course of his life. A gentleman from Virginia offered him 12 
dollars per bushel for 100 bushels of clover seed ; but he would 
not sell it for less than 13 dollars, and they did not agree. The 
seed was afterwards sent to Philadeiphia, where it sold for se- 
ven dollars per bushel; thus producing 550 dollars less than 
the Virginian offered for it. On receiving an account of this 
sale, he walked through his farm, went to his distillery, gave 
directious to his people; and then went tu bis waggon-house, 
and hanged himself. 





NEW ONION. 


A New kind of ground onion has been introduced into 
AX Scotland from Egypt, by Captain John Barn, R.N. It 
is larger than the common onion; in taste the quality is the 
same, but ithasa material advantage over it in this particular, 
that if planted about the middle of April, it will be fully mpe 
about the same time in September. It is not liable to the ca- 
sualties which the seed onion is subject to; and no instance 
has yet occurred where it has been injured by vermin or ig- 


9 RE- 


sects, 
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REFLECTION. 


HE formation of our characters depends considerably 
upon oursélves ; for we may improve or vitiate every 
principle we receive from nature. 





ALTERATIONS OF THF SEASONS, 


HE weather is a constant subject of remark; and specu- 
lations are often made on a supposed change in the chae 
racter of the seasons, when probably nothing really extraor- 
dinary attended them. Winter always “ lingers in the lap 
of May ;” but now we have its chilling breath even in June 
The following remarks are from the works of John Maclaurin, 
Esq. (the late Lord Dreghorn, of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land,) published‘in 1798 :—* It is long since many, of whem 
I am one, have maintained that the seasons are altered; that 
it is not so hot now in summer as when we were boys, Others 
laugh at this, and say that the supposed alteration proceeds 
from an alteration in ourselves ; from our having become older, 
and consequently colder. In 1783 or 1784, in the course of a 
conversation I had with my brewer, who is very intelligent 
and eminent in his way, he maintained that an alteration had 
taken place. This observation he made from a variety of cir- 
cumstances—the diminution of the number of swallows, the 
coldness that attends rain, the alteration in the hours of labour 
atthe time of sowing barley, which a great many years 
ago was a work performed very early in the morning on ac- 
count of the intenseness of the heat after the sun had been up 
for some time. He added, that for many years past he had 
found that the barley did not malt as formerly, and the period 
he fixed on was the year in which the earthquake at Lisbon 
happened. I[ was much surprised at this last observation, and 
did not pay much attention to it ’ti!! last summer, when | hap- 
pened to read ‘ Les Annales Politiques, of Lioguet, a very 
scarce book, which I was sure my brewer never had read; for 
there, te my astonishmect, | found the very same opinion, with 
this additional fact, that in Champagne (where he was born,) 
they have not been able, since that earthquake, to make the 
same wine. He says, too, that he has seen the title deeds of 
several estates in Picardy, which proved, that at that time they 
had a number of excellent vineyards; but that now no such 
crop can be reared there. He also attempts to account philo- * 
sophically for that earthquake having such effects.” 


Vou. 56, 5G Answer, 
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Answer, by Primrose, of Taunton, to F. Tucher’s Rebus, inserted March 11. 


ET laurell’d bards, in nervous, flowing verse, 
The warlike deeds of WELLINGTON rehearse ; 
Sing how he fougbs in bleeding Europe’s cause, 
And by it gain’d immortal—just applause ; 
Full on the fue still he destruction hurl’d, 
And peace thereby insured to a distracted world. 


ame 


on eeengce 


*t* We have received the like answer from R. Oxenham, Langport; 
Tristram Whimsey, Awliscombe; J. P. of West Chinnock; Philomath, of ° 
Weston Zoyland; S. Alford, Chawley; John Salter, Broadhembury ; Carc- ' 
Kine Caines, of Charminster; J. Tucker, Cornworthy-school; W. P. Swaf- : 
fxid, of Bridport; J. Newland; Hilarius; W. Isaac,Truro; Eugenio, Phis 
Bander, and T. Trood, of Taunton; J. Jerwood, at Cheriton school; Wil. 
liam Scant, Landrake; C. Z. of Dorchester; R. sree ge of Modbury ; 

J. Goldsworthy, Crowan; W. May, Plymouth Dock; G. Biddlecombe, of 
“‘Thoracombe ; C. Cave, of Pitney; and Evigmatista, of Lostwithicl. 








Answer, by O. M. of Calstock, to Enigmazista’s Rebus, inserted March 11, 


15 you the useful liquid INK transpose, 
KIN is the relative it will disclose. 


3tt We have received the like answer from J. Goldsworthy, Crowan; 
. Salter, of Broadhembury ; Caroline Caines, of Charminster; J. Newland; 
- Isaac, Pruro; C. Cave, Pitney; J. Jerwood, at Cheriton school ; W. P, 
Swafkeld, and T. C. G. of Bridport; RK. Oxenham, Langport; T. Whim. 
sey, Awlvcombe; J. P. af West Chinnock; Philomath, Weston Zoyland; 
S- Alford, Chawley ; J. Tucker, Cornworthy school; ‘F. Troad, Eugenio 
34 Philander, of ‘Taunton; Hilarius; William May,ofPlymouth Dock; an 
- Cuming, of Modbury. 





ANAGRAM, by R. Cuming, Modbury. 


RANSPOSE a sea term, and you'll see, 
What ev’ry man would wish to be. 





REBUS, by Terre Filius. 


J, ee call to mind ; 

And next the half of middle fiad ; 
Then for my third, ’tis very plain, 

A journal, Sirs, you must explain : 

Be wise, Oh man! nor be my whole, 
But let sweet peace possess thy svul. 





— -~ 


CHARADE, by Caroline Caines, of Charminster. 
M* first is worp by belles and beaus, 


In country and in town ; 
ve next a harmless bird you'll find, 
ut yet of some renown, 
These parts arrange in order truc, 
When rightly you’ve selected, 
And then Pihine, without a doubt, 


My plumy whole’s detected. 


POETRY. 
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Liues written when confined by Sicknéss, in a small Room at the Hospita? 


in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1811. 


ITHIN this dark and dreary cell, 
Whose craggy walls, in murmur soft, 
Repeats the glyomy parting knell 
Of some pute spirit flown aloft— 
And whistling blasts obtrusive gain 
Admittance, from defect of art, 
And fleeting past, around —- 
The moagnings of cach sinking heart. 
Tis a aid and lecklons state, 
Misfortune binds me¢.to her train; 
In dismal agony of fate, 
And versatility of pain: 
Grief too, with unrelenting sway, 
Her dark and cloudy prospect draws, 
Whilst hope, before her, fades away, 
And the wan spectre grins applause. 














THE SOLDIER. 


Soldier am T, the world over I range, 
And would not my lot with a monarch exchange; 

How welcome a soldier whenever he roves, 
Attended, like Venus, by Mars, and the Loves; 
How dull is the bal], and how cheerless the fair, 
What’s a feast, or a frolic, if he be not there! 
Kind, and gallant, and jayous we come, 
And the world looks alive at the sound of the drum ! 


** The soldiers are coming,” the villagers cry, 

All trades are suspended to see us pass by ; 

Quick flies the glad sound to the maiden up stairs, 

In a moment dismissed are her brooms and her cares ; 
Outstretch’d is her neck, ’tll the soldier she sees, 
From her cap the red ribbon plays light in the breeze, 
But lighter her heart plays, as nearer they come, 
And redder her cheek at the sound of the drum, 


The veteran, half-dozing, awakes at the news, 
Hobbles out, and our column witb triumph reviews; 
Near his knee, his young grandson with ecstacy hears 
Of majors and generals, and fine btigadiers ;. 

Of the marches he took, and the hardships he knew, 
Of the battles he fought, and the foes that he slew; 
To his heart spirits new ip wild revelry come, 

And make one rally more at the sound of the drum! 


W ho loves not a soldier? the generous, the brave, 
The heart that can feel, and the arm that can save; 
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In peace, the gay friend, with the manners that charm, 
The thought ever liberal, the soul ever warm; 

In his mind nothing selfish or pitiful known, 

*Tis a temple, which honour can enter alone; 

No titles I boast, yet wherever I come 

I can always fee] proud at the sound of the drum! 


MILES. 





FAR AT SEA, 


Ay of peace, to wanderers weary, 
Give the beam that smiles on me; 
lllume the pilot’s visions dreary, 
Far at Sat 


Star of hope, gleam o’er the billow, 
Bless the soul that sighs for thee; 

Bless the sailor’s lonely gilew, 
ar at Sea) 


Star of faith! when winds are mocking 
All his prayers—he’d flee to thee ; 
Save him! though on dangers rocking, 

Far at sea! 


Star of God! yet safely guide him 
To the shore he lov’d for me: 
Long tempestuous waves have tried him, 
Far at seal 








THE FLOWERS, 
{From Hunt’s Descent of Liberty. ] 


HEN the flowers in all their beds— 
How the sparklers glance their heads} 

Daisies with their pinky lashes, 
And the marigold’s broad flashes ; 
Hyaciath, with sapphire bell 
Curling backward; and the swell 
Of the rose, full-lipp’d and warm, 
Round about whose riper form 
Her slender virgin train are seen 
In their close-fit caps of green : 
Lilacs then, and daffodillies ; 
And the nice-leav’d lesser lilies, 
Shading, like detected light, 
Their little green-tipt lamps of white; 
Blissful poppy, odorous pea, 
With its wings up lightsomely ; 
Balsam, with his shaft of amber; 
Mignionette for lady’s chamber ; 
And gentle geranium, 
With a leaf for all that come; 
And the —_ trick'd out finest ; 
And the pink, of smell divinest ; 
And, as proud as all of them 
Bound in one, the garden’s gem, 
Heart’s-case, like a gallant boid, 
Jo his cloth of purple and gold, 
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